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erant. Constitutions and laws will prevail over
much, and allegiance to them is a high duty, but
when they come into conflict with a deep-rooted
moral sentiment, and with the principles of liberty
and humanity, they must be modified, or else they
will be broken to pieces. That this should have
been the case in 1850 was no doubt to be regretted,
but it was none the less a fact. To insist upon the
constitutional duty of returning fugitive slaves,
to upbraid the North with their opposition, and
to urge upon them and upon the country the
strict enforcement of the extradition law, was cer-
tain to embitter and intensify the opposition to it.
The statesmanlike course was to recognize the
ground of Northern resistance, to show the South
that a too violent insistence upon their constitu-
tional rights would be fatal, and to endeavor to
obtain such concessions as would allay excited feel-
ings. Mr. Webster's strong argument in favor of
the Fugitive Slave Law pleased the South, of course;
but it irritated and angered the North. It pro-
moted the very struggle which it proposed to al-
lay, for it admitted the existence of only one side
to the question. The consciences of men cannot
be coerced; and when Mr. Webster undertook to
do it he dashed himself against the rocks. People
did not stop to distinguish between a legal argu-
ment and a defence of the merits of catching run-
away slaves. To refer to the original law of 1798
was idle. Public opinion had changed in half a